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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF CERAMIC ART 


Che International Exhibition of Ceramic 
Art, under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts, will open to the public 
at the Museum on Tuesday, October 2. 
There will be a private view for members 
of the Museum and their friends on Mon- 
day afternoon, October 1, from two to six 
p.m. The exhibition, which will be installed 
in the large Gallery of Special Exhibitions, 
D 6, will continue on view through Sunday, 
October 28. After it closes here, it will be 
shown in the following museums: The Balti- 


more Museum of Art, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, The Cleveland Museum of Art, The 
Detroit Institute of Arts, The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, The Newark Museum 
Association, the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art. 

The exhibition has been made possible 
through a generous grant from the General 
Education Board to the American Federa- 
tion of Arts of funds for three years to per- 
mit the organization of a series of industrial 
art exhibitions to be circulated among 
American museums, the exhibitions to be 
international in scope and of the one- 
material or one-type character. 

With the exception of the material from 
Denmark, Germany, and Holland, which 
was selected by Mr. Ove Meyer, formerly 
Director of the Bing and Gréndahl Manu- 
factory, Copenhagen, the assembling of the 
material in the present exhibition is the 
work of Miss Helen Plumb, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Arts and Crafts Society of 
Detroit, and now Associate in Industrial 
Arts in the American Federation of Arts. 

The exhibition includes about five hun- 
dred pieces of pottery and porcelain, repre- 
senting contemporary work of original 
design in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, and the United States. The exhib- 
its range from costly, unique pieces made 
by individual craftsmen, working indepen- 
dently or in connection with organized 
manufacture, to humble pots and jugs pro- 
duced in quantities for cheap sale. Occu- 
pying an intermediate position are utili- 
tarian or decorative objects produced com- 
mercially, but in limited numbers. 

Difficulty in manufacture largely restricts 
the use of porcelain to objects of luxury, 
but no limitations of this kind are imposed 
on pottery and stoneware. On the contrary, 
they permit the ceramic artist an extraor- 
dinary variety in form and decoration, as 
the diversity of objects included in this 
exhibition will show. The clay may take the 
form of a precious vase or a garden statue, 
of a soup tureen or a panel of tiles. It may 
be glazed or unglazed, decorated with 
painted enamels, lustred, or ornamented in 
relief or intaglio. The surface may be en- 
veloped by smooth, lustrous glaze, or drip 
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with thick, creamy enamel. Truly, no craft 
offers to its practitioners a greater diversity 
of effects than the potter’s art. 
Since the middle of the last 
when the arts of decoration degenerated 


into sterile reproduction and imitation ot 


century 


past styles, great progress has been made 
particularly in the field of ceramics, in the 
renovation of these arts. Such pioneer 
craftsmen as Chaplet and Carriés, who 
sought new forms of beauty and enriched 
the sum of technical knowledge through 
their experiments inspired by the art of the 
Far | have been succeeded by 
of skilled ceramists. Nor 
sance of the craft been limited to individual 
artists; happily it extends to organized pro- 
although not vet so com- 


ast, a host 


has this renais- 


duction as well 
pletely as one would wish. 

It must be obvious to those who view this 
exhibition that the ceramic artist of today 
is No longer content merely to continue the 
traditions of the past. To what he inherits 
he adds something of his own—that quality 
of invention, of personal expression, that 1s 
essential to the vitality of any art. Nor can 
it be doubted that the finest achievements 
of the contemporary potter stand compari- 
son with anything that has been done in 
other times. 

What in general are the characteristics of 
this modern ceramic art? Forms on the 
whole are simple, carefully for 
beauty of line and mass, and for suitability 
to purpose. To these conditions decoration 
is strictly subordinated. The pictorial motif 


studied 


is eschewed in favor of geometrical orna- 
ment or conventionalized natural forms. 
Often there is no other embellishment than 
that provided by the glaze, over which the 
modern ceramist has a skilled command. 

If a new creative spirit is manifest today 
in the work of individual potters and in the 
production of certain private and state 
factories, it is not as yet conspicuous in the 
ordinary commercial manufacture of table- 
ware and other utilitarian products. Al- 
though some modern table services of 
distinguished originality of form and deco- 
ration have come in recent years from Euro- 
pean factories, the great mass of such pro- 
ductions, particularly in England and in our 
country, 1s still unleavened by the modern 
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spirit, and the public must choose for the 
most part between ré pre \ductions of old pat- 
terns, that once were contemporary, be it 
remembered, and uninspired adaptations 
in which poverty of invention is only too 
evident. The few pieces of tableware in our 
exhibition make us regret all the more that 
the modern designer has not as vet been 
given much opportunity to work in this 
field. 

\ more detailed description of the exhi- 
bition will appear in the next number of the 
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THE DRUMMOND LOAN 
COLLECTION OF SWORD 
FURNITURE 


In the Japanese Armor Gallery is a case 
of sword guards and knife handles which 
are regarded by Dr. |. Wyman Drummond, 
who generously lent them for exhibition, 
as a source of aesthetic pleasure. The collec- 
tion comprises an arbitrary 
fifty sword guards and fifty knife handles; 
one’s 


selection of 


these include objects which satisfy 
artistic emotions and which show the cul- 
ture and religion of the Japanese. Purely 
decorative guards have been chosen in 
preference to story -telling ones or objects 
signed by artists with distinguished pedi- 
grees. The collection contains a good series 
which demonstrates the development of 
design, composition, and technical skill 

the simple examples first, then some with a 
little color. Before giving a brief review of 
this collection we should note that these 
objects have all been acquired on Manhat- 
tan Island, some of them half a century ago. 
his has an especial significance to the col- 
lector, since the sword furniture 
which is exhibited in cases near the Drum- 
mond Loan Collection was assembled in 


Goda 


Japan by a descendant of a line of govern- 
mental sword-art experts, so that the visitor 
is given the rare opportunity of comparing 
the taste of a native Japanese collector 
with that of an American amateur. 

The designers of sword furniture often 
chose ornamental motifs of a religious char- 
acter, or motifs drawn from history, folk- 
lore, and nature, including human nature, 
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for many droll presentations of life are 
noted. In this little loan exhibition the 


whole arsenal of legend is also brought into 
action. lo the novi eS. Japanese decorative 
motifs are merely a maze of quaint, curious 
things. The meaning is hidden, hence he is 
apt to judge the work strictly as a technical 
accomplishment. But in Japan these sub- 
jects are understood even by children, for a 
knowledge of them forms part of one’s early 
training. Those who see through the mist of 
these meanings may be carried off by the 
story—since everybody likes a good story 
and not recognize the artist’s skill. A study 
of the technical methods employed by the 
Japanese craftsmen would help one to 
appreciate the skill of these metal-workers.! 
In the present note a few remarks concern- 
ing the subjects represented may help the 
student who plans to examine the collection 
with social and religious backgrounds, and 
thus give him a viewpoint from which he 
can better understand and appreciate the 
artist’s aims. 

There are a dozen different subjects, some 
of them repeated in different compositions, 
which reflect Buddhistic influence. We may 
mention Emma-O, the Buddhist King of 
Hell; the temple guardians, the Ni-O, who 
represent Brahma and Indra and symbolize 
the male and female principle, the yin and 
yang of Chinese philosophy; Riujin, the 
Dragon King of the Sea, who carries the 
tide-ruling gems; Daruma, the sage who 
introduced the Zen sect of Buddhism into 
China; the two-edged sword with lotus- 
formed hilt terminating in a vajra (thunder- 
bolt) which is the typical weapon of the 
Buddhist ritual. One of the guards and a 
knife handle show a lotus pond, which is 
symbolical of the great lotus pond of the 
western paradise where it is believed that 
reincarnation will take place. But these sub- 
jects are too complex for us to disentangle 
in this note. 

The keen appreciation of nature by the 
Japanese is shown in the frequent represen- 

1 These technical processes have been ex- 
plained by Robert Hamilton Rucker in the 
Catalogue of the Goda Collection, and in the 
Catalogues of the Loan Exhibitions of Sword 
Guards and Sword Furniture held by Members of 
the Armor and Arms Club at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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tation of plants, flowers, and animals, all of 
which have a symbolical meaning. The 
chrysanthemum is a popular motif and 
may here be seen both in chiseled and in 
perforated work. A knife handle shows 
Daikoku, one of the Seven Gods of Luck, 
with a bag and three rats. The rat has a 
symbolical and moral meaning in connec- 
tion with the wealth hidden in Daikoku’s 
bag, which like all riches requires constant 
attention to prevent it from diminishing 
under the tooth of the parasite. The carp 
and the mantis are emblematic of courage. 
“Even the sharp mandibles of the fighting 
mantis are set at naught by the wheel of 
fate,” is a typical Oriental proverb. One of 
the guards shows a lion pushing cubs off a 
cliff—Japanese primers, teaching the im- 
portance of self-reliance, emphasize that if 
the cubs cannot come back unaided they are 
not fit to survive. A plum tree and man- 
darin ducks, the emblems of longevity and 
conjugal fidelity, appear on another guard. 
One may wonder if this guard were a wed- 
ding gift! 

Like the European court sword, the 
Japanese sword with its rich furniture be- 
came a splendid adornment—a jewel in 
metal—which supplemented the elegant 
costume worn at court. By a combination 
of alloys the craftsman often achieved a 
pleasing result in color. In the present exhi- 
bition are included a few such guards. 
However, it is the simple guard, the design 
of which is balanced in relation to its struc- 
tural features—i.e., its shape, degree of 
thickness, and the perforations for the 
knife, skewer, and blade—which appeais to 
the discerning amateur. So by examining 
and comparing guards in the present exhi- 
bition we see that effective composition 
does not have to be elaborate, and that 
beauty of spacing is a gift of the Japanese, 
for they rarely fail to fill a prescribed area 
effectively. 

Among outstanding pieces may be men- 
tioned a guard simulating wood grain and 
showing a bamboo, the symbol of longevity, 
in relief. The bold signature, in Chinese 
characters on the face and Japanese char- 
acters on the reverse, states that it was 
made by Myochin Ki Muneaki, a member 
of the famous Myochin family of armorers. 
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The Omori school, the masters of which are 
celebrated for undercut chasing of waves, 
is represented by several specimens. There 
is a knife handle signed by Hosono Masa- 
mori, to whom is attributed the invention 
of the style of minutely engraved inlay. 
Another knife handle shows a book of the 
classical songs used in the performance of 


brocade patterns in gold and silver inlay. 
This is a Ken-jO sword guard (tsuba), 
which, as the name indicates, was made to 
be presented to a superior. 

The four guards which are illustrated are 
also of especial merit. The first specimen, 
of mokko (four-lobed) form, is enriched with 
a design in lacquer. It retains the twin 











GROUP OF JAPANESE SWORD GUARDS, XVII-XIX ¢ ENTURY 


the NO dance, the text executed in minute 
inlay of gold. Kano Natsuo, the last of the 
makers of classical sword furniture, who died 
in 1898, is represented by a sword guard and 
a knife handle. The guard is made of three 
metals—copper, sentoku, and shakudo 

arranged in sectors diagonally, and the 
knife handle is of gold. Incidentally, during 
the Tokugawa period the precious metals 
were allowed to be used only in the making 
of sword furniture. Another guard is exe- 
cuted in microscopic detail, representing 


holes, below the blade perforations, through 
which was threaded a loop of braid attached 
to the handle of the sword to keep it from 
slipping from the hand. The second guard 
is an exceptionally delicate example of the 
Namban type, particularly lace-like in its 
carving. To compare the best work of the 
Japanese metal-worker with the best foreign 
work, this guard should be compared with 
the pierced East Indian helmet in the Her- 
mitage and with perforated Spanish rapier 
hilts. The third guard merits detailed criti- 
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cal study It bears the crest (holly hoc k) of 
the Tokugawa family, and examination of 


the plaques, which represent the five ele- 


ments—Wind, Fire. Wood, Water, Earth 

and the story of Cho-Rvo, shows that their 
workmanship differs in quality. The last 
ouard illustrated shows two Tosa Toket 


fighting cocks with long white feathers 
sometimes over six feet long). These birds 
were bred only on the estate of the Daimyo 
of Tosa, and it Is interesting to note that 
part of the ceremony of this Daimyo’s pro- 
cession was to throw a spear which was 
ornamented with feathers of the Tosa bird, 
which would be caught by a retainer. 

Until the time when the sword ceased to 
be worn, Japan stood apart from the general 
drama of human affairs, but since today 
Japan is a world power, we should all have 
some knowledge of the Japanese people. 
Perhaps there 1s no better way of getting an 
insight into the character and ideals of the 
Japanese than by understanding the skill 
and aim of the artists who executed these 
sword fittings and the symbolic meaning of 
the ornamental designs. When a Samurai 
made a vow he drew his blade a little, then 
pushed it back into the scabbard, the guard 
as it struck the ferrule of the scabbard 
making a harmonious ringing sound. He 
glanced at the blade as the vow was being 
made—thus making the vow with his soul. 
If he failed to keep the vow, the blade 
reminded him of the penalty, as he had 
either to fulfil the vow orto commit hara-kirt. 
Thus these fittings remind us of customs 
which belong to the past yet explain the 
thoughts and actions of the Japanese of 
today. 

STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


A PORTRAIT BY MORETTO 
DA BRESCIA 


A Portrait of a Man by Moretto da 
Brescia,! lately purchased, is exhibited this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
It represents a handsome and romantic- 
looking person of the age of thirty-five or so 

a poet probably, judging from his looks 
and the sheet of paper, blank on the spec- 


t 


1 Oil on canvas; h. 3414, w. 32% inches 
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tator’s side, which he holds in his hand. He 
is standing back of a parapet with a rug 
hung over it and on the rug is an hour-glass 
with the sand almost run down, emblematic 
of the transitoriness of existence. Thoughts 
in accord with this doleful symbol seem to 
occupy the sitter’s attention. He is very 
melancholy and to our minds might well 
stand for that lovelorn Duke of Illyria or 
Antonio the Merchant of Venice or some 
other gentleman in  Shakespeare’s 


repertory. Early 


sad 
portraits are generally 
devoid of expression—more or less maps of 
the sitter’s features—but a generation or so 
before the time of the painting of our pic- 
ture a rhe 


sitter was depicted so as to show his state of 


new fashion was introduced. 
mind, the particular tone, real or fancied, 
of his way of feeling and thinking. At the 
same time a deliberate subjective expression 
in the painting of landscape first took place. 
\nd both these innovations (which were, in 
fact, really one) immediately found favor 
and have lived on in subsequent art, though 
with a shifting degree of importance. 

Our picture is an excellent and attractive 
example of this early romantic portraiture. 
Moretto was one of the greatest of North 
Italian painters of his time outside of 
Venice. A noble altarpiece by him, the 
Entombment, has been since 1912 in our 
collection,? and we own besides an attrac- 
tive sketch, Christ in the Desert,’ which 
bears his name. Our new acquisition shows 
his remarkable power as a portrait painter. 
Portraiture was an important part of his 
work, a part which his pupil Moroni ex- 
ploited with industry and success. The 
great number of Moroni’s portraits has 
helped his fame so that today he 1s per- 
haps better known as a portraitist than his 
master. But even the most successful of 
the Tailor, of the 
National Gallery, for instance, or the 
Prioress,’ of the Davis Collection, when 
compared with the portraits by Moretto 
show unmistakably the latter’s superiority. 
BrYSON BURROUGHS. 


Moroni’s pictures, 


2 On view in the Marquand Gallery, Gallery 


On view in Gallery 30 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
A BrieF REVIEW 


Comparing the figures in the Annual 
Reports of 1924 and 1927, we find that in 
the former year the number of visitors was 
1,062,901, as against 1,209,176 in the year 
just passed—an increase in attendance of 
nearly fourteen per cent. In the same 
period the number directly served by the 
Educational Work grew 
a gain of fifty-two 


Department of 
from 72,505 to 110,759 
per cent. 

The number of those who study the col- 
lections without asking for assistance is, of 
course, large. In the past year 38,444 pupils 
of the public schools visited the Museum 
under the guidance of their teachers. Could 
the number of these, of the many manufac- 
turers and designers who ask help of Mr. 
Bach, Associate in Industrial Arts, and of 
those who come for study many in the 
Departmental Study Rooms—from the 
universities and schools of art be added to 
the number served by the Museum Instruc- 
tors, the statements concerning the use 
of the collections would be still more 
impressive. 

In the three years between 1924 and 
1927 the offered for Members 
grew in number from ten to seventy-one, 
the number of those attending from 638 to 


courses 


1,856. Forty-four Saturday and Sunday 
Gallery Talks were given in 1924; 125 in 


1927. The Study -Hours for Practical W ork- 
ers and Salespeople were increased from 
twenty-one to thirty-nine sessions; the 
courses for students of the New York 
Training School for Teachers from forty- 
one to 119 sessions. It would, however, be 
insisting too much upon the value of statis- 
tics to carry the list further. 

For, after all, as yet only eleven out of 
every hundred visitors avail themselves of 
the instruction offered by the Museum. It 
might be urged that the other eighty-nine 
do not need help. Here are the collections, 
superbly installed—every object labeled. 
Why trouble the visitor by attempting to 
arouse his appreciative faculties? That the 
number of adult visitors seeking guidance 
increased from 6,129 in 1924 to 9,869 in 
1927 (the 21,474 adults attending lectures 
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or groups of talks offered by the Museum 
in 1927 being omitted) would seem, how- 
ever, to prove that the service offered by 
the Museum is welcomed. 

Those interested in museum problems 
have heard much in recent years concerning 
“museum fatigue.” I feel confident that 
with the average visitor this is the result 
not of physical but of mental weariness. Nor 
is it the emotional exhaustion that a few 
people experience after concentrated ab- 
sorption in works of art. The average visitor 
is wearied not so much from walking and 
bending over cases as from being confronted 
with a multitude of objects which have little 
meaning for him. Having no highly devel- 
oped sense of artistic values, he craves 
something with a human appeal. Hence the 
desire of the majority to see paintings. With 
certain of these the casual visitor can feel 
somewhat at home. But Egyptian tomb- 
reliefs, Chinese bronzes, Greek vases, or 
Romanesque capitals are far from his dail) 
experience. He lacks the cultural back- 
ground, the familiarity with aesthetic 
judgments, which will give meaning to that 
which surrounds him as he plods doggedly 
through the galleries. 

The saying, “I know what I like,’’ has 
been capped with “‘T like what | know”: 
hence the popularity of the Washington 
Crossing the Delaware—to many it has 
been known from childhood. The attitude 
of the average visitor was given by an 
outspoken lady who, on being shown the 
Italian primitives for the first time, asked, 
“But must I like themr’’ Of course she was 
assured that there was here no question of 
compulsion, but it was suggested that she 
examine them from time to time, studying 
their composition and their color, learning 
to see the beauty of their design—that 
in this way liking might steal upon her 
unawares. 

It is not always possible immediately to 
awaken a response to the abstract qualities 
of form or color; concerning these there has 
been no familiarity to breed understanding. 
rhe visitor must first be taught to look—to 
see what is before him. His attention must 
be focused upon the object. Often the only 
way to do this is to fix his interest from the 
human side. 
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In the American Wing there stands a 
porcelain group representing Franklin 
receiving from Louis XVI the treaty be- 
tween France and the United States. He 
whostrolls past the group may look at it, but 
it has no interest for him. Point out, how- 
ever, that though the king is in armor, a lace 
ruffle forms a part of the costume, and the 
visitor’s attention is caught. Bid him notice 
the king’s wig; sketch the history and the 
social significance of that adornment—not 
omitting Mr. Pepys and his quandary 
concerning this bit of foppery; call atten- 
tion to Franklin, who in his later years had 
cast aside such trappings, and who appears 
before royalty ““‘wearing his own hair’’—the 
visitor, having seen, will never forget. 

It may be asked, Is this group, after all, 
a work of art worthy of being remembered? 
Probably not. | merely cite this as an out- 
standing example of the human approach, 
not always an easy thing to find. The 
quality of the heroic seated figure of Queen 
Hatshepsut may not be felt by the visitor. 
It is difficult to find the words which will 
convey that quality to one unused not only 
to Egyptian conventions but to considera- 
tions of artistic expression of any kind. 
If, however, he is first shown the kneeling, 
bearded figures of that strong-willed 
monarch and learns her story, it becomes a 
far simpler matter to hold his attention 
while discussing treatment of planes and 
Egyptian ideals of representation. 

In the gallery of classical sculpture there 
is a torso dating from the sixth century 
which has but slight appeal to one unac- 
quainted with early Greek art. Before the 
casual visitor can be aware of its quality he 
must be led to realize its significance in the 
development of Greek sculpture. When he 
learns of the primitive figures of which this 
is the outgrowth and is shown how the 
representation of movement has begun, 
albeit crudely, in legs and arms, the prob- 
lems to be solved by the sculptor dawn 
upon him. Then he is shown the head of a 
youth of the same period with its “archaic 
smile” and led from this to the superb 
head of the school of Skopas. Soon these 
marbles cease to be mere exhibits in a 
museum and become sources of more or less 
dimly felt aesthetic pleasure. When the 
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visitor begins to respond to such appeals, 
“museum fatigue’ vanishes. He is un- 
wearied because he has been interested. 

It is to be supposed that the more than 
thirty thousand adults who 
availed themselves of the educational 
services of the Museum in 1927 enjoyed 
their study of the collections. And surely it 
is not extravagant to claim that the col- 
lections increased in value to the public 
because they were made more interesting to 
those who examined them. 

HuGer ELLiorr. 
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LECTURES TO BE GIVEN 
IN 1928-1929 
|. LecruRES FOR MusEUM MEMBERS 


[HE ART OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC, fif- 
teen lectures by Edith R. Abbot. Mon- 
days: October 1—January 21, at 3 p.m. 

CONTEMPORARY ArT, thirty lectures by 
Huger Elliott. Wednesdays: September 
26-May 22, at 4 p.m. 

GALLERY TALKS FOR MEMBERS WHO ARI 
OccCUPIED DURING MuskEuM Hours, by 
Museum Instructors. Twelve Wednes- 
days: October 31—April 24, at 5 p. m. 

GALLERY TALKS BY MEMBERS OF THI 
CURATORIAL STAFF. Thirteen Thursdays: 
November 8—March 14, at 4 p.m. 

For MEMBERS’ CHILDREN—STORY-Houwrs, 
by Anna Curtis Chandler, assisted by 
Eva Johnston Coe and Alice H. Nichols, 
and Musicat Tacks by Douglas Moore. 
Saturdays: November 3—April 27, at 
10:15 a.m. 


I]. FREE GENERAL LECTURES 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY LECTURE COURSES, 
by distinguished speakers: October 28 
March 31, at 4 p.m. 

THE ARTHUR GILLENDER LECTURES FOR 
ARTISANS (Jessie Gillender Foundation), 
given in connection with the Study- 
Hours for Practical Workers as part of 
the Sunday course: October 28, Novem- 
ber 4, February 3, February 24, at 4p.m. 

Stupy-Hours FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS, 
under the direction of Grace Cornell. 
Sixteen Sundays: October 28—-December 
9; January 20—-March 24, at 3 p. m. 
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GALLERY TALKS, by Elise P. Carey and Ethelwyn Bradish. Wednesdays: Sep- 
Roberta M. Fansler. Saturdays and Sun- tember 20—December 12; February 13 
days, from September through May, at May 1, at 3:30 p.m. 
2 and 3 p.m Museum Course FoR’ HiGH ScnHoot 
LECTURES FOR THE DEAF AND DEAFENED PEACHERS, by Ethelwyn Bradish. Mon- 
WHO READ THE Lips, by Jane B. Walker days: October 1-May 20, at 4 p. m. 
Saturdays: November 17, December 15, © Mussum Courses FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
February 16, April 6, at 3 p. m. Juntor HiGH ScHoot TEACHERS, con- 


by 


Eva 


STory-Hours FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


Anna Curtis Chandler, assisted by 
Johnston Coe, Frances Hays, Beatrice 


Bromell Hersey, Agnes K. Inglis, and 
Alice H. Nichols. Saturdays: October 6 
May 25, at 1:45 p. m.; Sundays: October 
May 26, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m. 
[1]. Le&crurRES FOR WHICH FEES ARI 
(CHARGED 
\. Lectures for Students of Art 
GIVEN BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM O} 
Art, five courses by Huger Elliott, 
Edith R. Abbot, and Ethelwyn Bradish. 


Open to all. University credit given. 
GivEN BY New York UNIVERSITY, thirty- 
two by Walter W. S. Cook, 
\nanda K. Coomaraswamy, Herbert R. 
Cross, Paul T. Frankl, Leo Katz, A. 
Philip McMahon, Frank J. Mather, Jr., 
Everett V. Meeks, Thomas Munro, 
Richard Offner, Walter Pach, Rudolf M. 
David M. Robinson, George 
John Shapley, Charles H 
Sherrill, Herbert J. Spinden, C. Haves 
Sprague, Evan J]. Tudor, Thomas Whitte- 


more, and assisting specialists. 


COUTSeS 


Riefstahl, 
Rowley ' 


B. Studyv-Hours on Practical Subjects 
Conducted by Grace Cornell 

FoR SALESPEOPLE AND’ BUYERS Six 
groups of four lectures each. Fridays: 
September 28-April 5, at 9 a.m. 

For Home-MakKers. Twenty Fridays: 
October 5—March 15, at 11 a.m. 

For YounG Girts. Twenty Saturdays: 


October 6-March 9, at 10:30 a. m. 

For Teacuers. Thirty Fridays: Septem- 
ber 21—May 24, at 4p. m. (Fee charged 
except to teachers in the public schools 
of New York City.) 


IV. LecTURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOO! 
[TEACHERS AND CLASSES 
TALKS FOR CLASSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS, by 


ducted by Anna Curtis Chandler. Thurs- 
days: October 4—May 23, at 3:45 p. m. 


CONTEMPORARY ArT, thirty lectures by 
Huger Elliott. Wednesdays: September 
26-May 22, at 4 p.m. (Fee charged 


except to Members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City.) 

Stupy-Hours FOR TEACHERS. Thirty 
days: September May 24, at 4p 
(Fee ¢ harged except to teachers in the 
public schools of New York City 


Fri- 


21 m. 


HANDI- 
Curtis 


STory-Hour PHYSICALLY 
CHILDREN, by Anna 
For Crippled Children: Wed- 
nesdays, October 17 and May 1, at 1:30 
For Helpless Crippled Children: 
18 and May at 


FOR 
CAPPED 
Chandler. 


p.m. 
Thursdays, October 


> 


10a.mM. 


A PAINTED INDIAN SCARI 


Indian miniature paintings of the Mughal 
School in the period of Shah Jahan (1628 
1059), representing scenes at the court or 
personages 1n the entourage of the sover- 
the costume 


eign, often show of 


worn by men a narrow folded scarf looped 


as part 


across the body with the ends crossed on the 
left shoulder and hanging down below the 
waist. This manner of wearing a scarf would 
seem from by the 
miniatures to have been a court fashion in 


the evidence afforded 


the second quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A fortunate purchase brings to our 
collection one of these rare folded scarfs, 
beautifully ornamented with painted and 
gilded patterns. It is shown this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. 

Ihe scarf, made of fine white cotton now 
vellowed with age, is eleven feet long, in- 
cluding the heavy gold fringe three inches 
in length at each end. When the scarf is 
opened up, the width is two feet; folded, 
the width is approximately two inches. To 
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keep the folds in place, one edge is tacked 
with thread every five or six inches to 
within a short distance of the ends. One end 
is left open, showing a panel of ornament 
ten inches wide, extending across the scarf. 
The other, similarly ornamented, has been 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


unusual feature in these painted cottons. 
The band is framed by narrow guard stripes 
of red and white chevrons. The trellis pat- 
tern is repeated on a larger scale in the end 
panels, with the exception that the ground 
is here left the color of the scarf. Both the 





INDIAN SCARF, SEVE 


sewn through the fringe! to prevent the 
folds from opening. 

lhe scarf is bordered by a narrow band of 
painted ornament one inch and _ three- 
fourths wide, which also extends across the 
top and bottom of the end panels. Leaf 
motifs in light red are enclosed in a trellis of 
blue scrolls on a yellow ground. The out- 
lines are in dark red instead of black, an 

1On the hem is the impression in red of a seal 


inscribed with the Persian word amanat (hon- 
esty) 


to 
tN 


NTEENTH CENTURY 


panels and the border are enriched by tiny 
flakes of gold-leaf applied to the outlines 
On the border exposed by the folding of the 
scarf and on the open end the gold has been 
partly worn off, but the panel and border 
protected by the folding are as fresh as on 
the day when they were made. The red in 
the patterns was obtained by mordant- 
dyeing, the blue by resist-dyeing, and the 
vellow by direct application of the dye with 
a brush. 
JosepH BRECK 








ACCESSIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EARLY HousEsS_ in 
Charleston, South Carolina, will be on view 
in the Photograph Division of the Library 


thismonth. These are part of the collection of 


Early American architectural photographs. 


order to facilitate the 
mail, it is earnestly 
be notified 


ADDRESSES. In 
prompt delivery of 
requested that the Secretary 
immediately of changes in address, particu- 


larly by Members who have had the 
BULLETIN sent to them at summer 
addresses. 


THe Starr. Those who frequently, or 
even infrequently, ask for guidance in the 
galleries will be glad to learn of the addition 
of another Instructor to the staff. Miss 
Margaret B. Freeman this month joins the 
group which serves the Members and the 
general public. 

EXHIBITION OF WorK DONE IN SUMMER 
Criasses. During the week of August 27, 
an exhibition was held of the work of the 
Summer Classes for High School Pupils. 
These classes were in session three half-days 
weekly for eight weeks. The exhibition 
represented original work in design and had 
for its inspirational sources the collections 
in the Museum and the classroom lectures 
in art appreciation. 

AN EXHIBITION OF WoRK DONE IN THE 
Stupy-Hours. Work done in the Museum 
Study-Hours for Teachers, for Young Girls 
(including a group from the National Asso- 
ciation of Camp Fire Girls), and for Home- 
Makers, conducted by Miss Cornell and her 
associates, will be exhibited in Classroom K 
from September 30 through October 7. 
Visitors may see here how the Museum 
collections have sources of 
inspiration for students and teachers as 
well as for those whose chief problem is to 
create and maintain a charming home. 


served as 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS, 1928-1929. The 


AND NOTES 


following special exhibitions will be held at 
the Museum during the coming season. 
Others may be arranged for later. Due 
notice will be given concerning these exhi- 
bitions from time to time. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CERA- 
Mic ArT. Assembled by the American 
Federation of Arts. Gallery D6. Tuesday, 
October 2, through Sunday, October 28, 
1928. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DECORATIVE 
Arts. Gallery D6. Tuesday, February 12, 
through Sunday, March 24, 1929. 

LoAN EXHIBITION OF PERSIAN ArT. 
Gallery D 6. Saturday, May 4, through 
Sunday, September 1, 1929. 


WEEKLY SHOWING OF THE MUSEUM 
Motion Pictures. Beginning September 
20, the motion pictures produced by the 
Museum will be shown on Thursdays, at 
two o'clock, in Classroom Kk. As the films 
have been reproduced in the 16 mm. or 
“domestic” size, it is now possible to show 
them in a classroom instead of in the lecture 
hall. This arrangement has the further 
advantage of allowing the visitor to choose 
the film, or films, he wishes to see, and to 
ask for a second showing of a film, should 
he—or the majority of those present—wish 
to fix it more firmly in memory. 


ADDITIONS TO THE Museum's CINEMA 
Firms. There have recently been added to 
the group of films produced by the Museum, 
seven in number, three pictures of widely 
differing subjects. 

The Hidden 
romance whose setting is The Cloisters. A 
French lady of the fifteenth century, 
accompanied by her duenna, is seen in 
search of a talisman, the finding of which 1s 
essential to her happiness. During her 
search the spectator sees the Cuxa Cloister, 
the garden, and many details of the interior 
of our branch museum. The principal roles 


Talisman is a_ ghostly 
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THE HEROINE AND HER DUENNA IN THE CLOISTERS 
A SCENE FROM THE HIDDEN TALISMAN 








THE HEROINE IN THE CUXA CLOISTER GARDEN 
A SCENE FROM THE HIDDEN TALISMAN 
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are portrayed by Dorothy Sands, associated 
with the Neighborhood Playhouse, and 
Florence House and Donald Hartman of 
the American Laboratory Theatre. 

In the film Choral Dances and Costumes 
from Prometheus Bound Madame Eva 
Sikelianos shows the costumes worn by the 
principal characters in the Prometheus 
Bound as produced in the ancient theatre 
at Delphi in 1927, and gives excerpts from 
the dances performed by the chorus. 

The Making of Wrought Iron is a film in 
which the processes of this craft are clearly 
shown. Samuel Yellin, the noted iron- 
worker, is seen making the section of a 
grille, and the spectator follows each stage 
of its development. 

Since the small projection machine de- 
signed for home use is growing in popu- 
larity, the Museum has had its films repro- 
duced in the 16 mm. or “‘domestic’”’ size. 
hese rent for $2.50 a reel. Those who are 
interested in this phase of our extension 
work will find a full statement in the folder 
concerning the Museum’s cinema films. 


A Book ON GREEK ScuLpTurRe. The 
Museum takes pleasure in announcing the 
publication late in the autumn, by the Yale 
University Press, of a book on The Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks by Gisela 
M. A. Richter, Curator of the Department 
of Classical Art. The book, which had its 
beginning in a series of lectures given at 
the Museum in 1925 and 1926, will be an 
important contribution to its subject, de- 
veloping several aspects of it more carefully 
and at greater length than has been the 
case in the works of recent writers. 

he first part treats of the development 
of the human figure, the head, drapery, 
animals, composition, and relief; and in- 
cludes chapters on technique and on Greek 
sculpture compared to Roman copies and 
modern forgeries. The second part is de- 
voted to a consecutive study of the known 
Greek sculptors. 

The book does not present the same 
matter as Ernest Gardner’s Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture or Collignon’s and Picard’s 
histories. Rather it is intended either for 
those who are familiar with the many facts 
about Greek sculpture or for those who pre- 


fer to concentrate on the appreciation and 
understanding of the sculpture itself and on 
the great personalities who produced it. 

lhe work will be in a quarto volume, with 
a well-designed type-page, and over 750 
illustrations (including four plates in color) 
in a size sufficiently large for purposes of 
adequate study. A considerable part of the 
best that has survived of Greek sculpture 
is here thus brought together. 


BritisH Mustums AssociaTION Con- 
FERENCE. The Metropolitan Museum was 
represented by its Secretary at the annual 
conference of the British Museums Associ- 
ation, held at Glasgow from July 2 to July 
6. A report on the Public Museums of the 
British Isles (other than the National 
Museums) was presented to the convention 
by Sir Henry Miers for discussion. Other 
subjects taken up were Museums and Art 
Galleries in South Africa, Museum Finances, 
Research in Provincial and Smaller Muse- 
ums, Museum Accommodation and Staffs, 
Museums and Schools, Cooperation be- 
tween Provincial Museums, and Museum 
Lighting. 


Pracuge, 1928. At the Sixth I[nterna- 
tional Congress on Art Education, Draw- 
ing, and Art Applied to Industry, held at 
Prague, July 29 to August 4, an attendance 
of close to three thousand, representing 
twenty-two countries, was recorded. Of 
these one third were Americans. General 
subjects of discussion are indicated in titles 
such as these: Cultural Importance of Art 
Education from an Economic Standpoint; 
Artistic Education and Teaching Methods; 
Professional Training of Art Teachers; 
Psychologic Research in the Appreciation 
of Beauty; The Training of Gifted Pupils. 

Meetings were held the greater part of 
each day, simultaneous sessions occurring 
in the new Masaryk School and in a large 
hall at the city’s exposition grounds. In the 
latter, two large buildings contained an ex- 
hibition of design and drawing, as well as of 
completed objects, the work of public and 
private schools, general, trade, and profes- 
sional, the whole comprising several thou- 
sand from Canada to Japan and from Phila- 
delphia to Los Angeles. A considerable 
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number were devoted to demonstration of 
new methods of teaching. There was in- 
cluded also a specially prepared exhibition, 
with descriptive matter in English, French, 
and German, showing the educational work 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
its contacts with manufacturers, designers, 
retailers, and others engaged in the indus- 
trial arts. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


The Museum delegates to the congress 
were Huger Elliott, Director of Educa- 
tional Work, and Richard F. Sach, Associ- 
ate in Industrial Arts; the latter delivered 
an Educa- 
Economi¢ 


an address on Art in Industry: 
tional Responsibility and an 
Necessity. The Seventh Congress on Art 
Education has been scheduled for 1932 and 
will be held at Vienna. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 5, 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


Halberd, German ° 


(Saxon), 1000 

Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean 
Side-plates of chamfron (2), German, XVI cent.* 
Gift of J. Gliickselig & Son 


Books— THE LIBRARY 

Edward D. Adams, Anderson Galleries, 
Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon, Mrs. Clara 

Field, Samuel T. Freeman & Company, 

Nebehay 


Gills 

Mr. and 
Lindley 
Kunsthandlunge Gustat 


CERAMICS 


Fragment of cup, porcelain, American, XVIII 
cent.4 

Gift of Charles Earl 
Costt MES 
Baptismal robe, muslin and lace, American, 
about 1820.7 


{fnonymous Gift 
MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 

Necklace with nine miniature portraits of the 
artist’s children, by Thomas Seir Cummings, 
\merican, 1804-1894 (Floor II, Room 31A) 
Gift of Mrs. Richard B. Hartshorne and 
Fanny S. Cummings, Miss 
Hartshorne 


Miss 


, , ” 
through Estell 


PAINTINGS 
Portrait of a Lady, by J | 
dated 1547 * 


Harding, American 


Gilt of Miss Alice L. Holmes 
PHOTOGRAPHS—THE LIBRARY 


Gift of San Diego Fine Arts Gallery 


PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED BooKS—DEPARTMENT 
OF PRINTS 

Gifts of William E. Baillie (31), J]. G. D’Olier (2), 
Mrs. Bella C. Landauer (385 prints, 5 books and 4 
sé raph 7 rhs ) 
Prints (21), books (3), sheets of ornament (34), 
woodblocks (11) 

Purchase 


to 


ws 


1928 


REPRODUCTIONS—CLASSICAI 

Copies in metal of objects in the National 

Museum, Athens: gold cup and ring from the 

Swedish excavations at Midea; gold necklace and 

bronze dagger from Argive Heraion; bronze 

statue of a youth found in the Bay of Marathon.* 
Purcha 


SCULPTURE 
Fragments of stone relief (2), Indian (Mathura 
I—Il cent. A.p.T 


M. Heeramanech 


‘ang dyn 


Gtt of \ 
Carved wood statuette of Kuan Yin, 1 


(618-9000 A.D \+ 
Purchase 


PEXTILES 

brocade, Italian, late 
f Richard C. Greenlea 
(4), English 


cotton (5 


XVI cent 


Piece ol Ve Ivet 

Gill « 

Water-colors for block printing 

XVIII cent.; pieces of printed 

English, XIX cent.; pieces of printed cotton (6 
French, late XVIIl—early XIX cent.4 

Gift of William Sloane Coffin 


WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 
Woodwork of the hall of the Van 
Manor House, American, XVIII cent.1 

Gift of Mrs. William Bayard Van Rensselaer 


: - 
Rensselaer 


PAINTINGS 

Portrait of Elias 
American Bible Society, 
Sully, American, 1783-1872; 


President of the 
1821, by Thomas 
Portrait of Colonel 


Boudinot, 


1516 


Richard Varick, President of the American 
Bible Society, 1828-1831, by Henry Inman 
American, 1801-18406.* 

Lent by American Bible Soctet 


* Not yet placed on exhibition 


+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room & 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


SEPTEMBER I—OCTOBER 21, 1928 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, October 6, 13, 20 
45 p.m.; Sundays, October 7, 14, 21, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m 
Gallery Talks, Saturdays and Sundays during September and October at 2 and 3 p.m 


Museum Cinema Films Showings, [hursdays, September 20, 27, October 4, 11, 18, at 2 p.m 
LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
SEPTEMBER 21—OCTOBER 20, 1928 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it 
is given by New York University 


PTEMBER HOUR OCTOBER HOUR 
Study-Hour for Teachers (M 3 Spanish Painting to the XVI Cen 
Grace Cornell 4:00 tury (N) 
Contemporary Art (M Walter W. S. Cook 3:20 
Huger Elliott 4:00 3 Contemporary Art (M 
Study-Hour for Salespeople and Huger Flliott 4:00 
_ Buyers (M) 4 Coptic Art (N) 
Grace Cornell “ace Thomas Whittemore 3 00 
Study-Hour for Teachers (M) 


4 General History of Art (N 

John Shapley. 3 20 
4 Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior HighSchool Teachers (M 


Grace Cornell 4:00 
Outline History of Painting through 
the Italian Renaissance (M) 





Edith R. Abbot 11:00 : digit ide a 
Anna Curtis Chandler 3:45 
‘OBER 4 Historic Styles of Decoration (N 
Art and Culture of India (N) Evan J. Tudor 5:00 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 11:00 5 Study-Hour for Salespeople and 
he Art of the Venetian Republic (M Buyers (M) 

Edith R. Abbot 3:00 Grace Cornell 9:00 

Museum Course for High School 5 Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Teachers (M) Paul T. Frankl... 11:00 

Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 5 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 
History of American Art (N Grace Cornell 11:00 

Herbert R. Cross saaiat 5s Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 

\pplied Aesthetics (N) Kate Mann Franklin and Anna 

Thomas Munro 00 | amont Rogers 4:00 

Methods and Bibliography of the + Modan Preach Painting and Sculo- 
Fine Arts (N) sere CN) 

John Shapley 3 00 Walter Pact 8:00 
Art of the Middle Ages (N) d U rrac Sth 

John Shapley 8-00 5 Materials of Decoration (N) mn 

History and Principles of Form and '. Atkins Tout his 
Color (N) 6 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 

C. Hayes Sprague 8:00 Grace Cornell 10:30 
3yzantine Art (N) 6 Outline of the History of Painting 
‘Thomas Whittemore 11:00 through the Italian Renaissance 

Living American Art (N) (M) 
Leo Katz : : 11:00 Edith R. Abbot 11:00 
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OCTOBER 


6 


8 


10 


10 


10 


10 


3 


Arts and Industries of the American 
Indian (N) 
Herbert J. Spinden....... 
Art and Culture of India (N) 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy . 
The Art of the Venetian Republic ( M) 
Edith R. Abbot....... 
Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish...... 
History of American Art (N) 
Herbert R. Cross...... 
Turkish Art and Architecture (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Applied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro..... 
Methods and Bibliography of the 
Fine Arts (N) 
John Shapley... 
Art of the Middle Ages (N) 
John Shapley 
History and Principles of Form and 
Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl. 
3yzantine Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
Living American Art (N) 
Leo Katz 
Spanish Painting to the XVI Cen- 
tury (N) 
Walter W. S. Cook. 
Contemporary Art (M) 
Huger Elliott. 
Coptic Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
General History of Art 
John Shapley 
Museum Course for Ele ment: ary and 
Junior High School Teachers (M) 
Anna Curtis Chandler 
Oriental Rugs (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl....... 
Historic Styles of Decoration (N) 
Evan J. Tudor.. 
Study-Hour for 
Buyers (M) 
Grace Cornell... .. : 
Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl.... 
Study-Hour for Home- M: akers (M) 
Anna Lamont Rogers. 
Modern French Painting and Sculp- 
ture (N) 
Walter Pach 
Materials of Decoration (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin. on 
Outline History of Painting through 
the Italian Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot....... 
Arts and Industries of the American 
Indian (N) 
Herbert J. Spinden 


(N) 


Salespeople and 
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3:00 


11:00 


00 
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4:00 
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11:00 
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11:00 
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OCTOBER 


10 


10 
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19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


Art and Culture of India (N) 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 

Che Art of the Venetian Republic (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 


Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 
History of American Art (N) 


Herbert R. Cross 

Turkish Art and Architecture (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 

Applied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro 


Methods and Bibliography of the 
Fine Arts (N) 
John Shapley. 
Art of the Middle Ages (N) 


John Shapley. 
History and eo of Form and 
Color (N) 
cz ens ‘Sprague 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Byzantine Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
Living American Art (N) 
Leo Katz... 
Spanish Painting to t 
tury (N) 
Walter W. S. Cook 
Contemporary Art (M 
Huger Elliott. . 
Coptic Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
General History of Art (N) 
John Shapley 
Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers (M) 
Gustave Straubenmiller 
Historic Styles of Decoration (N) 
Evan J. Tudor... 
Study-Hour for Salespeople 
Buyers (M) 
Grace Cornell 
Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
Lucy D. Taylor.... 
Study-Hour for Teachers ( 
Grace Cornell 
Modern French Painting and Sculp- 
ture (N) 
Walter Pach 
Materials of Decoration (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin 
Outline History of Painting through 
the Italian Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 
Arts and Industries of the 
Indian (N) 
Herbert J. Spinden 


he XVI Cen- 


and 


M) 


American 


HOUR 


11:00 


3:00 


4:00 


11:00 


3/00 


3:00 


x 


OO 


8:00 


5:00 


11:00 


11:00 


4.00 


3:00 


5:00 


4) .O0O 


11:00 


11:00 
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OO 
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113, 1870, “‘for the purpose of estab 
a Museum and library of art, of 
nd developing the study of the fine arts, and 





t of arts to man re tical life, 
e general knowledge of 1 subject 
i, to that end, of furr ng popular in tion 





LOCATION 


Mal fth Avenue at 82d Street. Buses 1-4 
of the ach Company pass the door. Mad 
on A xk east. Express station on East 
Side ton Avenue and 86th Street. Station 





on Third Avenue elevated at 8gth Street. Cross-town buse 


at 70th and &sth Street 











BRANCH BuILpDIN« The Cloister 608 |} n 
Avenue. Reached by the West Side subway it 
buses to St. Nichol Avenue an ist S I 
to Fort Washington Avenue and north ten block 
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k W. KEN Secretary 

fan 5p Beldag. tHE City of New York 

THe CompTROLLER OF THE City | 
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PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
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GeorGE F. BAKER ARTHUR CURTISS JAME 
Georce Bit 1HA FRANCIS ¢ 


WILLIAM SLOANE Cort! Lewis Ca 





ONE 


J 
s LEDYARD 


ASHFORD DEAN V. Everir Mac 

Daniet CHESTER FRENCH |. P. MorGan 

CuHuarces W. Gout Wa. Cyuurcu Ospor 

R. T. H. Hats Georce 1D. Pra 
Henry S. Pritcue 


Epwarp Rosins 


Director 
Assistant Direct 


OSEPH BRECK 

Curator of Classical Art a M.A. Ricntes 

Curator of Painting SON BURROUGH 

Associate Curator H. B. Went 

urator of Egyptian Art Acpert M. Lytrucor 

Director of the Egyvptiar 
Expedition 





Herpert FE. Wintock 
7S ee { AMBROSE LANSIN 
Associate Curat LupLtow S. B 





Curat Decorative Ar JosePH Breck 
en { CHARLES ©. CORNE! 

Associate Curate : Peancus Mors 
Assistant Curator of Arn 

Charge STEPHEN V. GRANCSA 
Curator of Far Ez ALAN R. Priest 
Keeper of the Altm tion THEODORE Y. Hoppy 
Curator of Prints Wittiam M. Ivins, Jr 
Director of Education rk HuGer Evviorti 





Associate in Industrial A RicHARD F. Bacu 
Assistant Treasurer Fuiat T. Foc 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian WiLttiaM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publicat Winitprep FE. Hows: 
Registrar Henry F. Davips« 
Superintendent of Building Conravb Hewt! 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devi $50,000 
Fettows IN Perpetuity, who contribute 5.000 
A ELLOWS FOR LiFe, who contribute 1.000 

YTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 240 
i ELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay annuall 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL Members, who pay annually 10 


Priviteces—All Members are entitled to the following 
privileges 

A ticket admitting the Member and his family, and non 
resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
the bearer once, on either Monday or Friday 

Ihe services of the Museum Instructors fre« 





METROPOLITAN MUSBBM! OF ART 





An invitation to any general reception given by the 
rrustees at the Museum for Members 

The BULLETIN and the Annual Report 

A set of all handbooks published for general distribution 
upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, 
upon request, double the number of tickets to the Museum 
accorded to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception; and whenever 
their subscriptions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they 
shall be entitled to be elected Fellows fo ife, and to be- 
come members of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
addre the Secretary 








ADMISSION 
MuseUM GaLLeries and THe CL iorsters free except on 
Mondays and Fridays, when a fee of 25 cents is charged to all 
except Members and those he pecial cards—students, 
teachers and pupils in York City public schools, 
and others . Children under seven 
lve at The Cloisters must 





e main bu 








Buitpine and THe Cre ER 
“rdays 10 a.m, too p.m, 
lays I p.m. to6 p.m, 
day 10 a.m, to 5 p.m, 
avs, except Christmas 10am. to6 p.m, 
Christmas I p.m. to6 p.m, 
{merican Hine and The Cloisters close at dusk in winter. 
CAFETERIA 
Saturdays i2 m. to 5.15 p.m 





Sunday I to 5.15 p.m, 
Other days 2 m. to 4.45 p.m. 
Holidays, ¢ hrisima 12 m. to 5.15 p.m, 
Christmas Closed 
Liprary: Gallery hours, except Sundays during the 
and legal holidays 





summer 


Museum EXTENSION OFFict oa.m. to 5 p.m., except Sun- 
days and legal holidays 
Print Room Galler hours, except Saturday afternoons, 


Sundays, and legal holidays 


INSTRUCTORS 

Members of the staff detailed for expert guidance at the 
Museum and at The Cloisters. Appointments should be 
made at the Museum through the Information Desk or, if 
possible, in advance by mail or telephone message to the 
Director of Educational Work. Free service to the mem- 
bership and to teachers and students in the public schools of 
New York City; for others, a charge of $1.00 an hour for 
groups of from one to four persons, and 25 cents a person for 
groups of five or more. Instructors also available for talks 








e pub school 


PRIVILEGES AND PERMITS 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, and 
art students at the Museum and at The Cloisters; and for 
use of the Library, classrooms, study rooms, and lending 
llections, see special leaflets 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph should 
be addressed to the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand cameras. 
Permits are issued for all days except Saturday afternoons, 
Sundavs, and legal holida See special leaflet 


co 


INFORMATION DESK 
At the Sad Street entrance to the main building. Ques- 
answered: fees received; classes and lectures, copying, 


and guidance arranged for, and directions given. 





CAFETI 

In the basement of the 
and afternoon tea 
and schools bringi 


fication In advance 


tilding. Open for luncheon 
hristma Special groups 


inches accommodated through noti- 





TELEPHONES 
The Museum number is Rhinelander 7690; The Cloisters, 


Washington Heights 2735 
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